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Tue city of Philadelphia is distincuished for its 
liberality towards berevolent institutions: among- 
these none seem to be in higher esteem than such 
as are designed to relieve poverty and distress.— 
The following account of the Orphan Asylum, 
though written for small children, will, we trust, 
entertain and instruct all into whose hands it may 
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ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


CHAPTER I. ; ve 


fish such places as Orphan Asyims came 
to be a 


Less than one quarter of all 


the people in the world (or less | 


than one person in four) have the 


' Bible. Those who are without 


that blessed book, live very dif. 


ferently, and think very dif rently, 4 
from those who have it. 


It is very true that many peo- 


ple who have the Bible in thei | 
AxQ ae ! 


4 
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houses, and even in ce hands, 
live and talk as if they never 
heard of such a book; but the 
customs and habits of the people 
in what are called Bible lands, 
are very different from those of. 
the people in what are called 
_ heathen lands. | 

In heathen lands, gods are 


ee worshipped which men make for 


themselves out of wood or stone. 
The foolish and wicked man takes | 
a tree, which the great God has 


ae ‘made and falgea to grow, end 


he cuts it down, and part of it 
he burns in the fire as we do, 
and part of it he makes into a. 


(| 
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god, and falls down and worships 
it! How strange is it he should 
never think that the part he ‘burns 
is just as rauch a god as the part 


he worships! 


Pro 


With such tiene for itis objet s 
8 of their love and fear, it is not ce 
surprising that the people | in hea- ; 
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then lands are very wicked. And 
we find that parents sometimes 
destroy their infant children; be- 
cause they do not want to have 
the trouble of bringing them up. 


Missionaries are sent among | 


them by Christian people, to try 
to,show them the folly and wick- 
~ edness of such things. Mrs. Jud- 
son, Mrs. Newell, and others,* 
have died among them. 

In the Sandwich Islands and 


missionaries, have been published by the 
American Sunday School Union, in volumes 
suiahle for Sunday school libraries, and will 
be found ver; useful and entertaining books 


for all ages, 


The lives of these persons, and other® 
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in the South Sea Islands, in a 
_ very remarkable manner the peo- 
ple have become Christians, and | 
have all the ways and privileges of | 
Christian people. Their churches, 
or houses of public worship; their 
school houses, and laws, are much ~ 
like ours ;—and all this-has been 
done by sending some good, faith- 
ful Christians to them with the 
Bible, first to teach them to read 


the word of God, and then to 


obey it, ae 
And it is found that wheel. 

the Bible is read and believed, 

the ways of the people are entirely 


changed in a very short time. _ 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tue white people, who came 
to this country where we live 
were acquainted with the Bible, 
and brought it with them. They 
loved it more than all other books, 
and seem to have tried to make 
it the rule of their lives. 

They were remarkably pious. 
people, and desired very much 
, that all their children, and their 

children’s - children, should live 
° under the influence of the Bible, 
which was such a precious book 
to them. 
One of the first things they did, — | 
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therefore, was to build a place 
where the people might come 
together every Sabbath day, to 
worship the true God and ‘hear 
his word, which some person was 
appointed to read and preach. 
They also built school-houses 
in every town, where all the chil- _ 
dren might learn to read and 
write ; and God blessed thon, and 
made them very prosperous. And — 
now, though it is only about two | 
hundred years since they first | 


came here, these few, fumili 
have increased to iwelve or thire 
teen millions. One hundred thou- 


said would seem a great many | 
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to spring from the few who first 
came. Ten hundred thousand 


we can hardly think of without 


being confused; and yet the peo- 
ple of this country have just been 


- “counted, and there are twelve or 
thirteen times ten hundred thou- 


sand of them; and every day is 
supposed to add a thousand to the 
number! You know these people 
have spread themselves all over 
the country. About one third of 
them live in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, where Christians have 
been lately trying to open Sun- 
day schools, and circulate good 
books. a 
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- The blessed Bible, which has 
done so much for us, requires us 
to love each other, and indeed all 
men, as we love ourselves. : 

In cities, and other places 
where a great multitude live to- 
gether. many persons are found 
who are sick and poor. For 
these hospitals are built, such as 
the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital at Boston, the New York : 
Hospital, and the Pennsylvania 
Hospital at Philadelphia. At these 
places the sick and wounded are 
eceived and taken care of, and 
cured if they can be. | 

‘Many are found, too, who have 

B 
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lost their reason; and for these, 
insane hospitals are provided— 
such as the Retreat for the In- 
ine at Hartford, Conn., where 
great many have been re- 
-gtored to) reason, and others 
have been made comfortable and’ 
happy. | 
Some .are blind; and asylums 
for the blind are built, where they 
are received, and fed and clothed, 
and some are taught to read, and 
work, and play on musical instru- 
ments, by feeling. Others again 
are deaf and dumb; and for these, 
places are provided where they 
can be taught to read and write, 
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and sew, and weave, and make 
shoes, furniture, &c. | | 

So also there are places where 
boys and girls are put, who have 
fallen into very wicked ways, in 
order that they may be instructed 
how to read, and may be learned 
some useful business. These are 
called Houses of Refuge. 

But among all these places, | 
which the influence of the Bible ; 
has led men to provide for the 
noor and wretched, we find none 
which we love to think about 
more than the Orphan Asylum. 

An orphan is one whose pa- 
rents are dead; and sometimes 
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_-yery little children are left in this 
wide world without father or 
mother. What can a little child 
do in such a world as this with- 
out father or mother? How kind 
is God to send some friend to take 
such a child up; and what a bless- 
ed book the Bible must be, which 
-makes men build a house to which 
~ such poor children can be carried, 
where they will be clothed, and 
fed, and kept clean, and instructed 
and taken care of till they are old 
enough to take care of them- 
selves. | ; 
An asylum is a place of 
safety or protection, to which 
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people may fly to, if they are in 
danger. 

One of the largest and most 
noble orphan houses, or asylums 
in the world, is in the town of 
Halle in Germany. A particular 
account of this place, and of 


Francke,* the excellent man who _ 


first established it, has been pub- 
lished as a Sunday school book 
by the American Sunday School 
Union, and is a very entertaining 
and instructive history, well worth 
reading. | ie 

It is many-years since an or-. 
phan aaa was provided in 


» * Pronounced as if it was spelled I” eke: 
4 
B 2. 
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Philadelphia. A most excellent” 
and benevolent lady in Philadel- 
phia,* took much interest in it. 
“She has been dead many years; 
but while she lived, she \oved to 
follow the steps of our blessed 
Saviour Jesus Christ—to go about © 
doing good; feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, and visiting 
the sick. She is now, we have 
reason to believe, with her Saviour 
in glory; not for works of righte- 
~ ousness which she did, but through 
the rich grace of God. 


* Mrs. Ralston, wife of Robert Ralston 
Esq. A fine portrait of her is suspended in 
one of the rooms of the asylum. 


‘: 
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UHAPTER IIL 
| Burning of the Orphan Asylum 


Te house which was first 
built for the orphans, was burn- 
ed down in the night between 
Wednesday the twenty-third and 
Thursday the twenty-fourth day 
of January, 1822. 

_. The matron (or person who 

acts as the mother of the orphans) - 
was awakened out of her sleep by 
the cry of some of the children in 
another room, that the house was — 
full of smoke. She. sprang out | 
of bed, and went down stairs to 
the door which led into the cellar 
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and found it all ina blaze. She 
ran up again to the room where 
the children slept, to help them | 
escape, but by the time she got 
up there, the whole inside of the 
building was on fire, and the — 
flames had begun to burst out 
from the roof. (See Frontispiece.) 

It was one of the coldest nights 
of that winter, and the asylum 
was at some distance from the 
| principal part of the city, and be- 
fore any assistance could reach 
the place, it was too late to save 
any thing; and the beautiful build- 
ing, with all the furniture and 
clothes, was completely burned 
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up. Nothing remained but the 
black and mouldering walls. 

The fire spread so fast, that all 
were filled with fear and trem 
bling. The chambers where the 
children slept were filled so soon: 
with smoke and fire, that no one 
could tell who were saved, or who | 
were lost. There were nearly 
one hundred children in the asy- 
lum at the time of the fire; and 
as soon as the frightened, naked, 
_ shivering little creatures could be 
collected together, it was found 
that twenty-three of them were 
7 missing. a 
It was hoped, however, that 
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they had run to some neighbour- 
ing house or barn for safety, and 
would be found in a little while ; 
and there was some hope that 
this might be the case, because 
some children had been saved so. 
One person* saved six or seven 
whom he found in the fields, a 
most frozen, by wrapping them up 
in his own garments till he could 
take them to a shelter. 

- But in a Iittle while the sad 
truth was ascertained, that they 
were burned up in’ the building. — 
How happy was it for them, if 
their sins were forgiven, and their 


_ ® Mr, Manderfield of Philadelphia, 
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souls renewed by God’s Holy 
Spirit, to be thus taken to their 
heavenly Father's house, where 
all is love, and peace, and joy, 
and where they will be safe and 
‘happy for ever. Their names 


were, 
Susan Peterson, Catherine Black, 

_ Charles Alden, Elizabeth Wells, 

* John Powell, Tryphena Collins 
John Carson, . Sarah Bowles, 
Sarah Knight, Keriah Leeds, 
Mary Taylor, Mary Harly, 

‘Susan Samone, Priscilla Andrews 
Mary Lewis, Mary Ann Dobell 
Hetty Lewis, _ Roxana Smith, 
Angeline Pitman, Catharine Fertner, 
Mary Ann Davis, Mary Fertner, 


Mary Ann Shorthill. 
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_A great deal of pity was felt 
for the poor little sufferers who 
escaped, and many wept for those 

who were dead. 
| Soon after the sad fire hap- 
pened, the kind people of Fhila- 
delphia had a public meeting, and — 
gave their money very freely, and 
built the present orphan asylum | 
which stands on the same spot - 


- where the other stood, but is so 


built as to be safe from such 
another fire. The children are 
not safe from death though. Hap- 
‘py are those children who have 
God for their friend; they are 
willing to live or to die just as He 


Ms 
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shall think best for them. In the 
next chapter you shall read some- 
thing about the present orphan 
asylum. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Orphan Asylum, and the Children a 
Play. 

On one side of the orphan 

house is a beautiful play ground, 


surrounded by afence. You have- 


a view of it, and also of the or- 
‘phan house itself, on the opposite 
page. 

The children come out of the 
house down the stairs which you 
“gee at one end of the buildings, 
A lane leads by the play-ground 
to the barn. ‘The boys and girls _ 
— play all together in the wide yard. 
Some toss the ball and strike it 


~*~ 


a 
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with a bat or piece of board, as 
it comes down; others drive the 
hoop; and others still, play with 
the bow and arrow. These are’ 


boys’ plays. The girls jump the 


¢ 


rope, or swing each other round ; 
one amuses herself with a doll, 


and another with a paper parasol. 


Some sit on the fence, or stand 
apart to see the sports of the rest. 
But whether they play or look 


on, one thing I can tell you, the 


yard is full of cheerful voices, 


healthy faces, and loud laughs. 


Perhaps my readers think, that _ 


-. where so many children are ‘to- 
gether there must be a great deal 


eA 
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of quarrelling and crying; and so 
_ there was, at some times, when 
one or two of the children forgot 
for a moment how kind they 
should be to each other, since 
God is so kind to them all. But 
almost always they are very hap- 
py, and each one seems to be 
willing that all the rest should be 
as happy as he, or she is. 

When children play pleasantly 
together, and do not become noisy 
and rude, it is very delightful to 
me to see them. They have but 
little care and trouble; and so long 
as they love God and obey their 


parents or those who have the © 
c2 
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care of them, they may well be 
happy. The orphan children al- 
ways have a fine play time after 
school and before supper. 

The trees and flowers which 


"you see all around the asylum, — 


_ give a very pleasant shade; and 
then there is a barn for the cows, 
though there was not room for it 
on the picture. You can think 
how much milk so many children 
would need. | 

After the children have played 

‘s long as it is proper they should 

play, they are called mto the 
house, and very soon they go to 
supper Here we shall find them 
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very quiet and kind to each other. 
This [ will tell you about in ano- 
ther chapter, but not in the next. 


CHAPTER V. 


The New Orphan Asylum. 


Tue house where the orphans 
live, as you see on page 27, has 
wo stories; that is, it has rooms 
both up stairs and down stairs. 
A house only one story high, as 
you well know, has no rooms up 
stairs. , a 

The house is divided, like other 
houses, into several reoms. There _ 
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is the toler the dining room, 
and the wash-room. All these 
rooms are in what is called the 
basement story. In or near the. 
wash-room are the bath-houses; 


and here we find large tubs in — 


which the children bathe. In 


summer they bathe twice every 


week, and in winter once every — 


week. Several of the children 
bathe at the same time. On the 
first floor, or first story, we have 


the school-room, where the or-' 


phans assemble on every day but 
the Sabbath, to learn to read, &c. 
as I will tell you by and by. Op- 


posite to the schcol-room is the 


a . 
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chapel, in which the orphans meet 


to praise God, their. kind Father 
heaven, and to ask him for 
such things as they need. 

On the same floor is the nurse- 


ry, where the little children and’ 
the sick children are kept; a room 


where the matron or mother of 
the great family lives; anda room 


in which the ladies meet, who. 


superintend or direct what shall 


be done. In this last room is a 
beautiful picture of Mrs. Ralston, 
the kind lady who took so much 


care of the asylum and the chil- = 


dren, when it was first built. 
In the second story are five 


se 
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sleeping rooms; one of them 1s a_ 
long hall over the school-room 
for the girls; the other is a long 
hall over the chapel for the boys’ 
and the three that remain are 
“smaller chambers, one for the 
matron and the very little chil- 
dren, who sleep in cribs so that 
they may not fall out of bed, and 
the other two for persons em 
*~ ployed in the house. 


_ On the opposite page you see 
a picture of the hall, or chamber 
in which the girls sleep. On onc 
side is the door partly open, and 


: a, person looking. in. On each 
ide of the door are wardrobes, ov 
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closets for the children’s clothes. 
One of the doors of the closet 
on the left, as you enter the 
hall, is open. — It is full of apart- 
ments. In the apartments you 
see the girls frocks, and aprons, 
and stockings, and handkerchiefs, 
all’ nice and clean, and neatly 
folded up. Each little girl has 
one of these apartments, and her 
name is on it; and when she 
wants her clothes, they are taken 
down and given to her. We may 
hope the children will learn to be 
neat, as it costs nothing to be 
~ neat, and neatness is almost al- 
‘ways found in company with 
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some other virtues. Read the 
story of the Busy Bee, published 
by the American Sunday School 
Union, and you will learn how 
»\ different two girls may be in this 
respect. 

You see the little beds ar-. 
ranged along the side and end 
of the hall. It is summer, and 
-two of the little girls not bemg 
’ well, have laid down. We sup-: 
- "pose the children are very kind. . 
to each other, especially when 
any of them are sick. Mr. Smith,. 
from Canada, with his family, © 
are visiting the asylum, and are — 
iow seated in the hall. . : Little: 
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Marv has thrown her bonnet back, 
that she may see all that is to be 
seen, and master George is quite 
satisfied with his father’s cane, 
which is almost as tall as he is. 

_ Before George went away, one 
of the little orphan girls told him 
that she had been left an orphan 
by losing her father first, ‘and her — 
dear mother soon afterwards; and 
George thought it was only the 
goodness of his kind Father in’. 
heaven which had kept his father 
and mother alive to take care of 
“ him. So when he gave the cane 
back to his father, he said, “My 
dear father, I will try to love and 
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obey you always; for if I do not, 
God will be angry with me, and | 
perhaps take you and my dear 
kind mother away from me, and 
make me an orphan: and George 
was a much better boy after that. 
1 hope he continues to be. 


TERR 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Orphan Children at Supper. 
I MENTIONED to you in a former 
chapter, that the children at the 
orphan asylum had their meals 


given to them in a long hall. On 


the opposite page is a cut repre- 
senting this hall 

From the middle of the ceiling 
wubove, hangs a lamp, by which 


he whole hall is lighted. At one 


and of the hall are shelves, one 
above.another, on which the plates 


and porringers are kept, and be- 
neath them are drawers for the : 
table-cloths, spoons, &c. 


adddfis LV NGYCTHO AHL 
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When supper is all ready, one 
person is in the hall where the 
tables and supper are. Another 
is in the room where the children | 
are before supper. The children 
then take hold of hands, two to- 
gether, and so walk quietly and 
carefully down stairs into the hall. 
Here the boys go to one table, 
and the girls to the other. Each 
child has a plate, or a bowl, and 


_. also a spoon; and sometimes they 


_ have bread and molasses for sup- 


"per, sometimes bread and milk, 


| and sometimes milk with hasty- 


e _ pudding, or mush. 


oo - _ Before nae eat any thing or 
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touch their spoons, they are all 
perfectly still upon their benches, 
till some one has asked the great 
God, who provides food and 
friends for the orphan, to bless 
~ the food, and make them thankful 
for it. 

Then some of the older chil 
dren, or other kind: people, pass 
the milk or the hasty-pudding in 
dishes along the table, and give 
each d6rphan a portion. The child — 


who wants more, raises a hand. _ 


high up, and then one of those 
who are dttending, goes to’ the 
child, and if proper, gives what is 
— asked. | 
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After their supper is done, they 
are all still again, ‘till some one 
thanks God for the food He has 
given them; and they ‘then go 
back to the room which they left, 
two together, as they came down, 
and soon after this they are taken 
up stairs to bed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Habits of the Orphan Children. 


Time of rising. \'The orphan 
children are required to be up 
every morning at day-light, éxcept 
in the long days of summer, and — 
then they are called at half past. 
frre. a | 

Family Worship. Tn half an 
hour after they rise, they are call- 
ed together into the chapel to join 
in thanking God for taking care — 
of them through the night, and 
for letting them see the pleasant | 
light again, and in asking Him 
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to keep them from sin and evi) 
through the day. | 
Breakfast and School. Be- 
tween six and seven, the children’ 
eat their breakfast; and at half 
- past eight in summer, and at nine | 
i winter, their school begins. At © 
school they learn to read and 
spell and write. They are also 
taught arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography, and have to sew and 
knit. Even the boys learn to knit, 
because it gives them useful em- 
ployment, which all good children 
love oe 
_' Dinner. Soon after twelve 
o'clock the children go to dinner, | 
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and in the afternoon we find them 
in school again, where they stay 
and learn till it is time for supper 
After supper! they meet before 
God again, to thank Him for ano- 
ther day-in which’ he- has ‘kindly 
watched over them, and kept them 
from harm. They also ask Him 
to forgive their many sins against 
Him-and against each other ;. to 
ake care“of them through the 
dark and silent night, and to give © 
them sweet sleep, that they may — 
be ready to love and obey Him 
in the morning. | 

About seven, they are ‘il; snug 
in ee. 
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On the Sabbath, the children 
come together and form a Sunday 
school. This is taught like other 
Sunday schools. Sometimes the 
children sing the following hymn 


~ 


before school begins, and some- 
‘times at the close of the school. 
I have seen the tears fill the eyes 
of some of the older girls, while 
they were singing the second 

._ verse of the first hymn. . 


ORPHAN’S HOPE. 


O.tHov, the helpless orphan’s hope, 
To whom alone my eyes look up 
In each distressing day ! 
Father, (for that’s the sweetest name 
That e’er these lips were taught to frame 
Instruct this heart to pray. 
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' 
Low in the dust my parents lie, | 


And no attentive’ear is nigh 
« But thine, to mark my woe; 
No hand to wipe away my tears, 
No gentle voice to hush my fears, 
Remains to me below. 


To heaven my earthly friends are gone, 
And thither are my comforts flown, 
But I continue here. 
'. Be thou my pattern, thou my guide: 
This friendless heart from sorrow hide, 
Reposing on thy care. 


The following are beautiful 
hymns, which we have heard — 
orphans sing: ‘ ; 


WuirtueEr, but to thee, O Lord ! 
Shall a little.orphan go ? : 
Thou alone canst speak the word— 
Thou canst dry my tears of woe. 
Father! may my lips once more 
a Whisper that beloved name ? 
Helpless, guilty, friendless, poor, 
Let me thy protection claim. 
K 
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O, my Father! may I tel! 
All my wants and woes to thee? , 
~ Every want thou knowest well, 
Every woe thine eye can see. 
*Twas thy hand that took away 
Father, mother, from my sight, 
Him that was my infant stay— 
Her, that watch’d me day and night 


Yet I bless thee, for I know 
Thou hast wounded me in loves 
Wean’d my heart from things’ below, 
That it might aspire above. 
Ilere I tarry for a while; _ 
Saviour! keep me near thy side; 
Cheer my journey with thy smile; 
Be my Father, Friend, and Guide. 


Wuar though worldly friends may frown, 
Why should | dejected be ? 
Father, let thy love be known, 
Let me find my all in thee. 
Never let my soul despair, 
God will hear the orphan’s prayer. 
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Sorrow’s child I long have been, 
Often for unkindness mourn’d ; 
Friendless, orphan, poor, and mean, 
By the proud and wealthy scorned ; 
Still to God did I repair, : 
And he heard the. orphan’s prayer 


Earthly comforts fade and die, 
Sorrows oft our joys attend ; 
But if we on God rely, ! 
He will prove our constant friend ; 
Then on him [ll cast my care, 
He regards the orphan’s prayer. 
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CHAPTER. VIII 
How Children get a place in the Asylum. — 


- Wun a little orphan is found, 
some kind person has to take 
pains to get a place for it in the 
asylum. | . 
They learn all that can be 
known of its parents; who they 
were, where they lived, when they 
died; what relatives the child has, 
its age, &c. ‘Then it is examined 
by a physician, to see that it has 
no disease which the other chil 
dren would take. Then it is 
properly cleansed and clothed: 
and if no objection is made, it ig 
. 
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received into the house, and treated 
like the other children. 

Sometimes there have been 
children at the asylum only fifteen | 
months, or a year and a quarter 
old; but any boy over six years, 
and any girl over eight years, 
would be considered too old for 
- admission. 

As soon as the children are 
twelve years old, they are bound 
out, or put to live with some per- 
son to learn a trade, or do other 
work. Sometimes there are more 
than one hundred applications for 
“a child from the orphan house; . 


and people wait a year or two — 


‘ E2 -% 
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before they can have one. We 
hope the people who are so anx- 
ious to get them, are not disap- 
pointed in the conduct of the 
children. After so much care and 
kindness, they are certainly bound 
to be and to do all that is expected © 
of them. 

There were nivieivostaht chil- 
dren in the asylum in December 
1831. 

The expense of taking care of 
them all—feeding, clothing, and 
schooling them—ain the year 1831, 
was about thirty-four acta 
- dollars. .: 

To show our young readers 
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how much it costs to feed and 
clothe one hundred children, we 
will just state that the bread 
and milk which they eat in one 
year costs seven hundred and 
fifty dollars; and the meat, vegeta- 
bles, and Indian meal, nearly one * 
thousand dollars; their clothes 
cost between seven and eight 
hundred dollars. 

The children, however, do some- 
thing to support themselves. The 
work they did in one year brought 
nearly two hundred dollars. They 
make little socks and gloves or 
mittens, and do a great many 
other useful things. 


FE \ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Story of a little Orphan Girl. 


A FEW months ago, as I was 
travelling in the stage, I heard a 


very pleasant story of. a. little 7 


orphan girl. 
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. There were many people in the 
stage; and one man was obliged 


i 
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to get out, and sit on the same seat 
with the driver. We had gone 
about ten miles, when one of the 

-. persons in the stage told me to 
_ —look at:a-little quiet house over 
the brook, with a large willow 
_tvee before it, and a vine creeping 


up over the window and door. 


There, said he, I once saw a 
very lovely little girl by the name 


Py 


* 
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of Caroline Miller. -She was 
left an orphan when she was only 
four years old. She was so poor 
that I believe she would have 
died for want of bread, if God had 
not sent her some kind friend to 
take care of her. 
One day a man was walking 
along in the road with his dog, 
when a little girl, without any 
bonnet or shoes on, stept up to 
him and held out her apron, full 
of ‘old crusts of bread and half- 
picked bones. The man asked 
her what her name was, and she. 
told him; and when he was just 
; going to leave her, a gentleman — 


We 
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on horseback rode up, and stopped 
to hear the conversation. Her 
story was a very sad one, and 
the gentleman felt pity for her; 
but he was glad to think, that for- 
Shen as she was, the Lord would 
take her up, and provide for al) 
her wants | | 
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When he came to a house in 
the neighbourhood, he stopped — 
_ and inquired about the child. He 
-. found what her name was, and 
where she lived; and he heard. 
many things which I should like . 


to tell you, if it would not make 


my story too long. But one thing 


{ must tell you. 
' She was sent into the woods a 
Jittle way from the house where 
ishe lived, to get some dry sticks 
for the fire, and she found a beau- 
tiful bird’s nest, with three little - 
: birds in it. 

The mother of the little birds 
had just come to the nest with | 


Sh uae Nes 
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some food in her mouth, and was 
standing on the edge of the nest, 
and the little hungry creatures 
stretched out ther necks, and 
opened their mouths to be fed. 
Caroline stood a little way off, 
and watched the old bird till she 
flew away again for some more 
food. : 


in a 1 day or two after this, Ca - 
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roline was out in the woods again, 
and went to see what had become 
~ of the little birds; and when she 
was near the bush on which the 
nest was, a cruel man came along 
with a gun, and killed the old bird 
while she was standing ona twig, 
just ready to fly down into her 
nest. Caroline was so grieved 
that she burst into tears, and ran | 
home without her sticks. 

After she went to bed, she could 
not help thinking of the little birds; 
now they were left as she was, 
and perhaps. nobody would take 
care of them, and the poor little 
things would die in their nest. 
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As soon as she was up in the 
morning, she went to the nest, 
-and found the birds alive but very 
hungry and cold. She took them 
softly in her lap, and carried them 
home, and put them in a little 
basket full of cotton and wool, 
and then she got them some little 
worms and fed them. So she 
took care of them till they were 
old enough to take care of them- 
selves, and then she took them 
out under the willow tree, and let 
them fly away. 

The gentleman was, so much 2 


pleased with this story of Caro- 
lme, that he placed her at an 
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/ 


orphan asylum, where she is still 
so true is it that— 


The mercy we to others show, 


Is always shown to us. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Conclusion. 


WHENEVER we have done read- 
ing a book, it would be well to 
ask ourselves two or three ques- 
tions—something like these, per- 
haps: | 

What do I know which I did 
not know when I began to read 
this book ? , 

Am I any wiser or better than 
I was then? , 

Am I better fitted to live 1 use- 

fully or to die happily ? 
‘It will take us but a moment to 


look back on the history of the - 
B2 
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orphan asylum, and we may 
learn two or three useful lessons 
from it. | 

We see how full of blessings 
the Bible is. Wherever its influ- 
ence is felt, the poor and dis- 
tressed find friends and comforts ; 
_ and wherever the Bible is not 
- known, the people are cruel and 
selfish. There are no orphan 
asylums in heathen lands. What 
can you do to send the Bible, 
with all its blessings, to those who 
are living and dying without it ? 

The history shows us how kind 
is our F’ather m heaven, to take 
_care of children even before they \ 


iy 
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know who He is, or how much 

_ He does for them. 

The good king David says, f | 
_ have been young and now am 
old, yet have I not seen the | 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread. Psalm xxxvii. 25. 
How pleasant ‘it must.bé to a 
pious father or mother to think, 
that if their children ‘are left or- — 
phans, a faithful God will take © 
care ‘of them. But in the history 
of the orphan asylum, we sce 
that God is kind even to the chil- 
dren of the evil and unthankful; | 
and how ought such goodness to 
lead them to repentance. How 
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can the orphan child do too much 
_to serve and please such a Frier:d 
and Father as it has in heaven. 
But is not God as good when 
he saves a kind father or mother 
_ from death, as he is when he 
sends friends to those whose pa- 
rents are dead? 'Then how should 
other children, as well as orphans, 
love and obey God, and praise 
Him for all his. goodness, while 
they have any being. : 


"RHE END. 


